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History 


In bed with Bolsh 

Comintern impresarios, KGB spies and their well-meaning vie 


T he party schools in the old days were j 
formidable. It was bare boards, no j 
drink or sex, and an unremitting expo- j 
sure to the texts of Marxist-Leninism. 

In itself this constituted a training in boredom - a 
very valuable one for men and women whose 
activities abroad, on trade-union or newspaper 
committees, would have to involve out-boring 
their rivals. But beyond that, Marxist-Leninism 
did give them a sort of political ready-reckoner 
for the immediate understanding of foreign 
countries. The Soviet agents described in 
Stephen Koch’s Double Lives were remarkably 
good at their work. 

“I must go to Spain”, said Lillian Heilman - a 
Soviet agent, according to Koch. And it was in 
Spain, during the Civil War, that the Commu- 
nists really learned the tTade of penetrating and 
spying on the West. Here, after all, was a country 
of the type that might easily go Communist. It 
had blustering, badly paid generals; it had an 
imperial tradition, looking down on minorities 
and foreigners; it had too many peasants; there 
was an Islamic influence; industrial growth was 
patchy; there were noisy minority peoples; the 
trade unions were divided between anarchists, 
socialists and Communists. Soviet strategy was 
to let the Civil War drag on, dividing the West; 
that meant keeping the Republican side going, 
but not in sufficient strength to win. 

The politics of the Republican side therefore 
had to be controlled. The Communists sent out 
people who understood all of this. They could 
size up the bibulous liberals with their messy 
adulteries (as they did with Jan Masaryk and 
other liberals in Prague later on); they could 
make their Leninist appeal to minorities, to 
women, to all who resented the backwardness of 
Spain. Where necessary, they could bloodily put 
down, as they did with POUM in Catalonia, any- 
one who was serious about revolution. Koch 
does not include in his bibliography an important 
book by the Trotskyist Pierre Broue, Staline et la 
Revolution , based on Moscow archives, which 
demonstrates how far this process went. The 
Spain that Franco conquered had become a 
Communist front. 

“Anti- fascism” covered much. Later, when it 
came to the Resistance of the Second World 
War, and the take-over of Central Europe, the 
techniques developed in Spain were used again, 
to great effect. And an important part of the 
story was the recruitment of agents who could 
plausibly steer anti-fascism in a Communist 
direction, indicating who might be bought, who 
cajoled, who blackmailed, and who killed. These 
agents included people who were prominent in 
European and American cultural life. 

The Comintern spies were far brighter than 
the Nazi ones, and had a much better under- 
standing of how to deal with “capitalism”. Koch 


has written a wonderful set of essays about this, 
although in terms of scholarship the book is 
rather wild (his sources omit some important 
books, including Arkady Vaksberg’s Hotel Lux). 
He hangs the essays on one peg - the career of 
Willi Munzenberg, a communist-capitalist who 
did Moscow enormous service as “impresario” 
for the Comintern. 

Koch does not say when Munzenberg was 
born (probably no one can), but suggests he was 
the son of an alcoholic inn-keeper in Thuringia. 
Standard Wilhelmine leftism led, in 1917, to his 
putting Lenin on the train at Zurich; then he 
became a Communist member of the Reichstag 
in the Weimar Republic. Munzenberg was one of 
those curious characters who are as good at capi- 
talism as they are sympathetic towards Commu- 
nism - Robert Maxwell, and probably Armand 
Hammer, being two recent exemplars of a tradi- 
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tion that goes back to Engels himself, and 
includes one Parvus-Helfand, who organized 
Lenin’s return in 1917, and who made his money 
from the operations of the Turkish tobacco 


monopoly. 

Miinzenberg amassed money through the 
media, running two very popular newspapers, 
taking an interest in film, and co-operating with 
the Brecht-Piscator theatre (later on, he 
arranged Brecht’s Soviet subsidy). Along the 
way, he developed relations with the adepts of 
Weimar Culture - the Eisler family, for instance 
- which helped when they emigrated, after 1933, 
to the United States or elsewhere in the West. 
Meanwhile in Berlin, he lived it up - a chauffeur- 
driven car, a smart flat on the Kurfilrstendamm; 
parties that everyone went to. After 1933 - he 
had a dramatic escape from Germany after the 


Bolsheviks 

5S and their well-meaning victims 


Reichstag Fire, or, at least, he claimed that he I 
did: it is just as likely that he made an arrange- 
ment with the Nazis - he set up in Paris, and car- 
ried on with western Europe as his stage, as 
before. In 1940, on the run, he hanged himself - 
or perhaps, as some of his associates thought, he 
was hanged by Otto Katz, a bad egg whom 
Arthur Koestler knew quite well. After 1945, 
Katz went back to Prague, and was a victim of 
the Purge trial of 1952. 

Katz possessed, as Koch says, a sort of smoky 
charm, and had many affairs (one he claimed was 
with Marlene Dietrich). Miinzenberg had 
acquired the Prague-Jewish Katz in Berlin; Katz 
had been a friend (or so he said: I do not take 
anything that any of them said on trust) of Kafka 
and Max Brod; one of his close associates was the 
Zivilisationsliterat Egon Erwin Kisch. With Wal- 
ter Benjamin in tow, he could talk anything to do 
with “the Modern” - psychoanalysis, Dada, 
Bauhaus - in several languages, in which he 
could write as well as speak. He knew the world 
of film and had a close association with Expres- 
sionist theatre and Piscator. It seems Katz 
embezzled 100,000 marks, and Miinzenberg had 
to save him. He was packed off to Moscow where 
Miinzenberg had connections with the Soviet 
film industry, 

In 1921 and 1922, there had been a cata- 
strophic famine in central Russia. The Bolshe- 
viks appealed for the support of the international 
working class; Miinzenberg suggested to Lenin 
that the progressive elements of the West might 
also help. Accordingly, Gorky set up a commit- 
tee, and the international well-meaning - Ameri- 
cans in the lead - sent food and personnel in 
great numbers. This embarrassed the Bolshe- 
viks, who could see a Russian public forming that 
was not dependent on them; they closed the 
committee down. One result was, incidentally, 


the Hoover Institution in Stanford, California, to 
which Herbert Hoover donated considerable 
funds to demonstrate the falsity of the doctrines 
of Karl Marx (through astute purchasing in Rus- 
sia, the Institution acquired the best collection of 
late-tsarist documents in the West). 

Organizing cultural events, at which a pro- 
Soviet platform would be mounted, was a chief 
activity; Miinzenberg would make himself 
known to such “sympathetic” figures as Romain 
Rolland, Andre Gide and Thomas Mann, and 
steer them towards Stalin. There were also what 
Nina Berberova called “the Kremlin ladies” - an 
emigree princess who had married Rolland, per- 
haps even Moura Budberg (aka “Bedbug”), who 
dodged between Wells and Gorky, after a spell 
with Sir Robert Bruce-Lockhart. In time, as 
Koch says, “once a fashionable opinion was 
launched, it would quite spontaneously develop 
and grow among the ranks of enlightened peo- 
ple”. Katz’s assistant, Gibarti (one of the many 
Hungarians in the network), dismissively 
referred to the spread of cultural left-wingery as 
“rabbit breeding”. According to Koch, the Left 
Book Club in Britain was used for this purpose: 
Miinzenberg set it up, as a caique of the original 
Weimar Universum-Bucherei, and on its board 
sat two agents - John Strachey and Victor Gol- 
lancz (the other member, Harbld Laski, was 
merely an innocent). 

All of this made Stalinism, in its way, 
respectable; but, through espionage, it could also 
appear idealistic and exciting. Another Hungar- 
ian, Theodor Maly, was extremely efficient in 
this: it was he who recruited Anthony Blunt, and 
through him, others. England at the time had its 
freemasonry of men who had been in bed with 
one another - Blunt led to Burgess, who led to 
Harold Nicolson, who led (as his Bodleian 
papers reveal) to Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr, later 




Lord lnverchapel, and His Majesty’s Ambas-' 
sador to Moscow and then to Washington. That 
network saved Burgess from exposure for an 
unconscionably long time. 

W hy Hungarians should have been 
so disproportionately represented 
among the Soviet agents is a good 
question. Perhaps it was an effect 
of that impresario quality that Budapest some- 
how cultivates. It is here that Robert Maxwell 
belonged: he was not really a “Czech”, although 
Czechoslovak by citizenship. He was born in 
Ruthenia, which shortly before his birth had 
been north-eastern Hungary, and Hungarian 
would have been his first educated language (as 
distinct from Yiddish or Ruthene or Slovak). 
Maxwell, with Excellency Jay as his personal 
assistant, with his gift for theatre, his affairs, his 
non-drinking, his links with the KGB, his horri- 
ble ruthlessness towards the defenceless, and his 
capacity to gull the sillier parts of the Establish- 
ment and the City, was the natural successor to 
the chamber of monsters whom Koch has dis- 
played. And his soul, courtesy of KGB satellites 
and derivatives of future commodity-deals, no 
doubt goes marching on. 

Nowadays, its progress will involve advance 
knowledge of Russian commodity-sales and 
maybe also, through satellites, snooping on 
Western financial movements. The KGB had 
excellent access to such things, and some of its 
born-again capitalist adepts have been making a 
great deal of money for themselves. Oleg Kalu- 
gin describes himself, on his visiting card, as 
“expert” for a firm called “Intercon” with an 
address in Washington. In his past, he knew 
about KGB murders, including that of Georgi 
Markov in London. Spymaster: My 32 years in 
counter-intelligence and espionage against the 
West is Kalugin’s memoir of a KGB which was 
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not as good as the organization described by | 
Stephen Koch, but which understood many 
things, just the same. 


There have of course been many defectors 
from the KGB, but Oleg Kalugin was the first 
internal defector - breaking ranks in 1990, when 
he took the democratic side and denounced his 
former colleagues. He portrays a thuggish, dim 
world, ruled by mistrust, and where any hints of 
superior cleverness - Kalugin is not sparing with 
his own trumpet - caused downfall. He himself 
was sent to the United States when still very 
young, under cover as a student-journalist: even 
as early as 1959, benevolent Americans naively 
encouraged exchanges of this kind, and of course 
the Soviet side sent informers. Kalugin, who had 
already done well with languages and much else, 
was lucky: a potentially valuable scientist with a 
Maoist wife offered his services, and was eventu- 
ally spirited out to the Soviet Union. Kalugin 
continued to be very proficient in the United 
States, with diplomatic cover, and, still quite 


young, was brought back to Moscow to be 
deputy head of foreign counter-intelligence. 
Envy abounded. His own first recruit, the scien- 
tist, was caught grumbling that, if he had known 
how dreadful things were in the Soviet Union, he 
would not have bothered. These anti-Soviet sen- 
timents earned him several years in a camp, and 
Kalugin was compromised - sent off, for the bet- 
ter part of the 1980s, to manage part of the KGB 
in Leningrad. There, he fell foul of the local hier- 
archy, especially when he reported on the party’s 
corruption, and was forced into early retirement. 
His own protector had been Yuri Andropov, 
who, according to Kalugin, was the only man in 
the higher ranks of the KGB who had a brain 
and a strategy. He did not, however, protect 
Kalugin. 

T here were of course highly intelligent 
members of the KGB: as Alain 
Besan^on says, “La existent, en nom- 
bre, les plus beaux types d’homme nou- 
veau que le Parti a ete capable, en soixante ans, 
de former. Une selection severe, un solide esprit 
de corps, une impeccable education commu- 
niste, dispensee dans des ecoles speciales, enfin 
et surtout, une carriere materiellement priv- 
ilegiee, intellectuellement interessante, morale- 

ment prestigieuse ” These people were quite 

often the most liberal part of the Soviet estab- 
lishment: in that kingdom of the lie, they at least 
had a passing acquaintance with reality. How- 
ever, the energetic and knowledgeable elements 
somehow did not reach the top under Gor- 
bachev, and it all ended with the absurd scene of 
KGB chief Kryutchkov, presiding together with 
Yanaev, his hands all-an-alcoholic-tremble, over 
that farcical putsch in August 1991. The smart 
men of the KGB took Yeltsin’s side. 

Kalugin tells his story well enough, and, as 
with so many stories about espionage, the out- 
sider will mainly wonder what the point of it all 
is. Recruits are mustered, defectors abandon 
ship, and information piles up and up, imaginary 
and frequently meaningless (it may be a consola- 
tion to the, .1 am certain, entirely innocent Pro- 
fessor Fred Halliday that my own KGB dossier is 
said to be larger than Toynbee’s). There is 
indeed a sinister side, as when the dirty tricks 
department was used, at the Bulgarians’ behest, 
to murder Georgi Markov in London for being 
rude about the Bulgarian dictator. However, 
though Kalugin knew about this, he did not 
approve - even though, as he says himself, he 
had been responsible for laying bombs in strate : 
gic places at Radio Liberty in Munich. He 
becomes rather indignant when the British Cus- 
toms hold him up at Heathrow, as a possible 
murderer, or at apy rate accessory before the 
fact. Otherwise these memoirs are not very 
interesting. The later KGB may not have been 
up to managing Russia, but some of its people 
have used their old contacts to rather good pri- 
vate effect; it is said that hotels in the Caribbean 
have been bought by them. 


Norman Stone is Professor of Modem History 
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